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CRITICAL PHANTOMS IN MACBETH 


C. H. Warp 
The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


Suppose that a high-school senior, who had studied Mac- 
beth attentively without reading any commentary, should 
produce the following theme on the murder of Banquo: 


I notice that the third murderer is singularly different 
from the two mere hirelings that Macbeth has employed 
to dispose of Banquo. Before his entry upon the stage 
he has been in conversation with the second murderer, 
who vouches that the newcomer is familiar with all the 
orders given by Macbeth. How had Macbeth dared to be 
so particular with a third man? Why did he need to 
dare? Surely the two were sufficient to dispatch Ban_ 
quo. As I thought this over, I grew curious to examine 
very closely what this mysterious third party to the crime 
has to say. I noted that he was the first to hear Banquo 
approach: he seems keener than the other two. This is 
borne out by his detecting more than one horse. (Then 
I notice that the second murderer has a strange lot of 
information about what is going on within the palace: 
how did he know that all the other guests had arrived? 
This question is essential later in my argument.) We 
observe that the third murderer now shows a remarkable 
familiarity with the palace grounds. He it is who first 
recognizes Banquo. When Banquo is dead, he asks a 


knowing question: ‘Who did strike out the light?” He 
seems indignant and disappointed. He is the one who 
first notices and announces that “‘the son is fled.” He 


is throughout the scene more eager, better informed; 
whereas he would naturally be just the opposite. How 
can this be? Who is this man that could tell the 
second murderer so much? There is only one answer: 


Macbeth himself. 


Such an analysis could be made only by an extraordinary 
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student, one who will easily get A+ for all his English 
work. All teachers would applaud him to the echo—pro- 
vided that he smiled when he wrote it. But if he believes 
that his critical phantom is real, we can have no hope for 
him. He is of the stuff that Baconians are made of. 

It is inconceivable that a student should ever invent this 
hypothesis, We should know if we received such a theme 
that the writer had been reading notes, had been, following 
the friar’s lantern which was first lit by A. P. Paton. The 
mere mention of it leads pupils off the road of drama into 
the slough of scholastic fancy. If a critic wishes to amuse 
himself in that morass, well and good. He knows that he 
is not on the road, likes to explore the muddy regions that 
lie in undramatic brains. Possibly it may not do a young 
person any harm to wade beyond what Shakespeare has 
told us—if only he knows that he is beyond. Such an 
excursion may be exhilarating. It may be beneficial. But 
it is unlikely to be. The ordinary pupil will stumble off 
into a bog of criticism without realizing that he is follow- 
ing a will-o’-the-wisp; for him the lure of the wisp is 
stronger than the call of the road. Most literal-minded 
adolescents will accept unquestioningly the annotator’s hint 
that Ross may be an accomplice in the slaughter of Mac- 
duff’s family, or that Macbeth is “superstitious,” or that 
Cawdor is the innocent victim of the machinations of Ross 
and Banquo. They make no distinction between what 
Shakespeare tells us and what Libby or Vischer or Delius 
imagines. In all the rest of their school work their habit 
of mind has to be “learn what the book says;” they have no 
training that enables them to be wary against phantoms in 
an English text. 

All such apparitions palter with them in a double sense, 
deceive them and their teachers by holding out the hope of 
a quickened imagination, and then furnishing only vague 
muddlement. The average pupil’s weakness is an inability 
to focus on a passage of literature, to see what those words 
declare, to observe an author’s plain meaning, to report 
what the author has said. That is the weakness which needs 
attention. The power to see the obviously true is the fore- 
most demand of both literature and democracy, The power 
to conjure up phantoms will never be of use to one-tenth 
of one per cent of our young people. 

_ How potent may be the smallest image called up in care- 
less editing is illustrated by one note that casually speaks 


. 
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of Macheth’s “superstitious hypocrisy.” For three succes- 
sive years I saw classes succumb to that phantom; they 
would not be reasoned or bullied or wheedled into recogniz- 
ing that they had eaten on the insane root. I never could 
get from them a definition of “superstitious” better than 
“believing in ghosts, witches, and all such things.” Against 
this | would plead, “But then every other character in the 
play is superstitious; Shakespeare was superstitious; every 
one in his audiences was superstitious; with King James a 
belief in witchcraft was a religious conviction; in Massa-~ 
chusetts a hundred years later’’—etc., etc. They remained 
incredulous. Ii I repeated enough, waxed vehement enough, 
brought the argument down to date by citing Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Professor Hyslop, they would accord a polite 
assent. But inwardly they were not convinced. Their 
imaginations were too uninformed to see this obvious fund- 
ament of the play, this belief in the supernatural. That 
was the reality whose existence they would deny after they 
had bumped their noses on it; that was the truth to which 
their eyes should have been opened. Instead they listened 
with three ears to a juggling fiend that distracted them from 
the fact. e 

The one great truth which all pupils need to see is that 
no person in the world can find anywhere under the whole 
heaven any tittle of information about the characters except 
in these printed pages that we have before us. Most 
young people are as superstitious about an editor’s fancy 
as they are skeptical about the fact that King James be- 
lieved in witches. A true teacher must invert that faith 
and that unbelief; he must demonstrate that all reality is 
in the play, that editors who go beyond the play are merely 
creating phantoms—thin, critical, puny phantoms at that, 
Here are some of the specters called up by one maker of 
notes: (a) the two murderers that Macbeth interviews are 
soldiers, (b) Cawdor was captured by Macbeth, (c) Ross 
was accessory to the killing of Lady Macduff, (d) the mes- 
senger to Lady Macduff is a repentant murderer, (e) Ma’ 3 
beth has no moral scruples against killing Duncan, (1) ~ 
Macbeth suspects that Banquo is plotting against him. 
Any such emanation from the cauldron of criticism declares 
to us that ‘children shall never unstimulated be till Ross 
stabs Macduff’s little son.” Unwary teachers credit the 
“stimulus” part of this equivocation. They fail to consider 
in what way the child’s literary sense is being affected. The 
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fact is that he is being drugged. His mind becomes torpid 
to the breathing facts and lazily receptive of the shadows. 

What must be stimulated is the eyes that cannot perceive 
what is patent on a page. What does that average student’s 
eye see of the combat with Macdonwald? Only that “Mac- 
beth fought very bravely and finally conquered.” This 
blindness to the obvious could never be credited by any one 
who has not for a decade inquired each autumn with de- 
creasing hopefulness, “Do you remember anything in par- 
ticular about that fight?” Only the rare student does. 
Most of the class-have not seen any “smoking,” bloody 
sword or any “carving” of a passage or “ripping” from 
nave to chaps or “fixing” of a head upon our battlements. 
The most dire and slaughterous pictures remain unbehold- 
en. Mere eyes is what teachers have to stimulate if they 
hope to cultivate any least power of true reading. ‘What 
did you see?” is the eternally necessary question. 

The process of leading pupils on to their confusion is 
well illustrated by ‘““Macbeth suspects Banquo.” When the 
teacher hears this confidently recited, he feigns surprise, 
saying, ‘“That’s a novel idea; I hadn’t noticed that, Where 
did you get it?’ Student: “Why, of course he naturally 
would suspect.” Teacher: “Yes, of course. But where 
does he speak of his suspicion?” Student: ‘‘ Why, I don’t 
know that he actually mentions it anywhere.” Teacher: “So 
you went outside the play and imagined what your own 
Macbeth would have thought? Nothing wrong about do- 
ing that for amusement, but isn’t it safer to stick to Shake- 
speare for the present? What does Shakespeare’s Macbeth 
really say?’ Student: “Why, he talks quite a long while 
about how he hates Banquo.” Teacher: “You don’t remem- 
ber any particular reason that he gave? No? Open your 
book and search for one.” Student No. 14 now raises his 
hand and speaks: ‘‘Why, here in the notes it says if “ : 
Teacher: “Who wrote this play?” Then point by point 
the sohloquy is examined for evidence of this “suspicion.” 
Banquo’s royalty of nature is to be feared; he is both daring 
aly] wise; in his presence Macbeth feels inferior; he is to 
he father to a line of kings who will keep Macbeth’s issue 
from the throne; Macbeth has sold his soul to the devil only 
to make the seed of Banquo kings. Teacher: “What is 
there here about ‘suspicion’? If you could have said that 
you inferred a suspicion in the beginning of the speech be- 
cause Macheth ‘fears’ and does not feel ‘safely thus,’ your 
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opinion would have been respected, even though the words 
are only preliminary and of slight import. But you didn't 
know of any such words. You recited a superstitious article 
of faith — which can never be respected here. The motive 
that Macheth amplifies at such length you had not seen. It 
is dignified, kingly, tragical. Isn’t it better to notice what 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth says?” 

Occasionally a valid observation comes most refreshingly. 
A. boy recently stopped at my desk to argue thus: “In that 
soliloquy Macbeth is worrying about the succession; he 
says that if the witches spoke truth, no son of his could 
succeed. Now, what would be the sense of talking that way 
unless he had a son?’ I conceded the son. “Well,” con- 
tinued the remorseless reasoner, “you told us that in Act 
IV, when Macduff says ‘He has no children,’ you felt that 
he applies to Macbeth, It must refer to Malcolm.” I sur- 
rendered. It is wholesome for teachers to have the ingredi- 
ents of their chalice commended to their own lips. 

Surrender of this sort is, however, all too rare a pleasure. 
In general a teacher must fight against phantoms until his 
flesh is hacked from his bones. The most intrenchant of 
these is “Lady Macbeth pretends to faint.” No sword of 
controversy can wound this air-drawn fancy that marshals 
students the way their own healthy minds would never have 
gone. In fact it has led so many sound commentators that 
I feel strange even to the disposition that I owe when I 
perceive that this “pretense’’ is real to them. Probably my 
eyes are too like Lady Macbeth’s—unable to see a real 
ghost. To my matter-of-fact mind the “pretense” is but 
an empty space. I see a real woman really faint, and for 
an extremely good reason. J see Macbeth come out of 
Duncan’s chambers so agitated that he does not know that 
he is carrying two bloody daggers; reminded by his wife, 
he says he dares not look upon what he has done; while 
she is smearing the grooms, he queries whether the ocean 
can ever wash these hands that pluck out his eyes; he is) 
led from the court, still musing on horror, by a wife who 
upbraids him for wearing so white a heart. What then? 

Yes, what would such a man do next? Suppose some 
most acute reader, trained for the experiment by a wide 
acquaintance with dramas but kept in ignorance of Mac- 
beth, were allowed to read this far and were then halted. 
Could he conceivably give the right answer? Could Mac- 
beth’s own wife have guessed? She has analyzed him for 
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the audience: he is too full of kindness, lacks illness, needs _ 
to have his kindness lashed by the valor of her tongue, has 
stich poor self-control that his face is like an open book, 
must be coached to act a very simple part of hypocrisy 
when welcoming Duncan. This horror-stricken husband 
who cannot act a part has left her to meet unknown visitors. 
Will he betray himself? After perhaps five minutes she 
follows him to the court. He is not present, Where is he? 
What is he about? He bursts suddenly from the chamber 
that he has just declared he dared not enter, and with good 
art speaks six lines of lament. What has come over this 
man? He addresses three lines of well-couched sympathy 
to Donalbain — this husband who had had to be coached 
to “look up clear.” And then this husband launches into 
eleven lines of ornate rhetoric, describing how in the pres- 
ence of the observant and sarcastic Lennox he had butch- 
ered the grooms. Did Lady Macbeth faint? 

Christopher North in his easy chair may remain quite 
calm and cannily figure out that this would be a politic time 
to “feint.” For him it is a matter of puns and niceties. 
But for a wife the case is different. Does any wife in liter- 
ature have to experience any such revulsion of all that 
she has known in her husband? Could any artist but 
Shakespeare have conceived such a paradox in character? 
In the violent depths of that moody soul he saw how the 
lava of emotion would behave, how under that kind of stress 
it would heave and harden in a moment. In that moment 
the wife sees her husband, who just now was horrified at 
bloody hands, wading with composed effrontery into a 
stream of blood from which he can never emerge, in which 
they must both be engulfed. It would seem that the critics 
might permit her to faint. 

Instead they require an actress to comport herself in such 
wise that she shall look tolerably like a fainting woman, 
but shall appear to the audience to be only pretending to 
faint. The more a mere schoolmaster tries to imagine that 
feat, or tries to imagine Shakespeare requiring that feat, the 
more bewildered he grows. 

The phantom that follows all the others and points at 
them for his is the villainous Banquo. The ordinary reader 
takes him for an honest thane who means what he says when 
he declares that he is fighting against the undetected mur- 
derer of Duncan. We ordinary readers cannot see that he 
ever swerves from his formal protestation of loyalty. Nor 
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can we understand why so downright and straightforward 
a dramatist should for the only time in all his plays intro- 
duce a-subtlety that is not apparent to many thoughtful 
readers. We learn—and no authority teaches differently— 
that Shakespeare’s company was under the special patronage 
of King James and had repeatedly been honored with com- 
mands to play before him; that James liked to trace his 
descent from Banquo; that in several respects Shakespeare’s 
theme and treatment were calculated for pleasing James; 
that very likely a performance was given before him. Evi- 
dently, then, the evil of Banquo’s character must have been 
so delicately indicated that James would not notice it. Most 
safe and sane editors have not seen it. Lee says with em- 
phatic brevity: “The dramatist lavished his sympathy on 
Banquo.” Thompson calls Banquo “a perfect foil for Mac- 
beth;” he suggests no doubt except what we might feel 
about “his way of going about his great duty.” Manly rec- 
ognizes a real doubt; for him it is “hard to determine Ban- 
quo’s attitude.” This is not hard for Bradley, who passes 
sentence: “Banquo has no idea of accepting a treasonable 
proposal from Macbeth; he is honest after the murder of 
Duncan; but on the last day of his life we find that he has 
yielded to evil.” Schelling finds “a contradiction” between 
‘Banquo and Macbeth just before the murder of Duncan, 
but discovers that at the beginning of Act ITI “Banquo has 
sided with Macbeth.” 

In the English Journal for March, 1915, Banquo stalks 
forth in full-fledged criminality as an accomplice in the 
murder of Duncan. We are shown how this virile phantom 
was put through his paces in a large high school. A teacher 
describes the organizing of a court to try Banquo, the pur- 
pose being “that I had greatly enlarged upon the moral 
lessons to be taught.” The writer was disappointed because 
the pupils acquitted Banquo. He discovered, however, that 
they were prejudiced by improper considerations—they did 
not wish to hang Banquo; his crime had been compared to 
their own school morality of not tattling. But when the 
trial was dramatized and the pupils had “assumed an atti- 
tude of independence,” Banquo was found guilty of “aiding 
and abetting in the murder of Duncan.” Truly this ghost 
has speculation in its eyes. In that school it sits in a place 
reserved for another purpose; it nods to pupils, speaks too. 

But to me it is invisible, The Banquo that I read of has 
royalty of nature, valor, wisdom to act in safety. When I 
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first meet him, I notice that he “rebukes” Macbeth’s genius 
by saying in effect, “Tle begs your favors and fears your 
hate.” At the opening of Act II I should have to distort 
my mind to see in his “cursed thoughts” any hint that he 
feels temptation. To me these are the same “fears and 
scruples” that shake him when he stands in the great hand 
of God, the same “fear’’ that opens Act I[I—the fear that 
Macbeth is playing most foully for a Kingdom. He has 
no proof of Macbeth’s guilt—nothing but cursed thoughts 
and fears and scruples. He cannot even in his own mind 
charge Macbeth with murder; how could he possibly do so 
in public? If he had recklessly done that, he would surely 
have been arrested for treason without benefiting his coun- 
try. No; Banguo’s valor is guided by wisdom. 

He has a shrewd and challenging way. When Macbeth 
heard “that shalt be king,’ Banquo noticed and spoke of 
that guilty “‘start.”’ He openly challenges Macbeth’s better 
nature by warning him that he might yet be enkindled unto 
the crown, and that the instruments of darkness thus betray 
with honest trifles. So when | see him encounter Macbeth 
at the beginning of Act II, [ am not mystified by his saying 
with sharp suddeness, “I dreamt last night of the three 
weird sisters.” Is it fanciful to suppose that he wants to 
see whether Macbeth will start? Certainly Macbeth’s re- 
sponse is just like the lying denial of a man who has been 
badly startled. Banquo’s lines that follow sound perfectly 
natural from a shrewd, honest man whose wisdom is guid- 
ing him. He is deferential, but takes pains to announce 
that he is going to keep his allegiance clear. His next 
speech is a retort to Lady Macbeth’s false and feeble ex- 
clamation, “What, in our house?” With tactful scorn he 
says, “Too cruel anywhere.” Is it fanciful to imagine that 
at the opening of Act III he is again testing—or even toying 
with—Macbeth? His reference (as he bows low?) to that 
“most indissoluble tie” might well cause Macbeth to start. 
It is easy for me to see the guilty usurper start, to see the 
flash of hate in his face, to see him quickly control himself, 
and inquire abruptly—he must have felt satisfaction in the 
question—“Ride you this afternoon?” Even the ghost of 
Banquo starts Macbeth into a fury by a cool superiority of 
manner—it merely nods. And the climax of this rebuking 
of Machbeth’s genius is seen in the cavern when, following 
the line of eight kings, pointing at them for his, he smiles. 

To us who read the play naively Banquo is a consistent 
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and royal gentleman with no mystic kinks in his honor; we 
should like to have him for an ancestor. Perhaps we miss 
some fine bouquet of ethics, some delicate tang of esthetics, 
we may, like Duncan, lack the art of finding the soul’s con- 
struction in the printed words. But though we lose thus, 
we gain in another way: before us the human tragedy goes 
sweeping by, presenting human beings. We see no appari- 
-tions except those that Shakespeare plainly tells us about. 
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